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repeated, smiling.   And he at once fell off to sleep.   The
-shoment he dozed off he had a dream which he had dreamed
many times before :  . . . Over the brown fields, over high-
standing stubble lines of Red Army men were moving.  The
first rank extended as far as the eye could reach.  Behind it
were six or seven other ranks.    The men drew nearer and
nearer in the oppressive silence. The little black figures grew,
increased in size, and now he could see them coming on at a
swift, stumbling stride, on, on, on, coming within firing
range, running with their rifles at the trail, in ear-flapped
cloth helmets, with mouths silently gaping.    Gregor was
lying in a shallow trench, convulsively rattling the lock of
his rifle, firing again and again ; under his fire the Red Army
men fell, throwing themselves down headlong ; he thrust in
a fresh clip of cartridges and, glancing for a second to
either side, saw the cossacks leaping out of the neighbouring
trenches.   They turned and ran, their faces distorted with
fear.   He could hear the terrible beating of his heart;  he
shouted :   " Fire !     You swine !     Where are you going ?
Stop, don't run ! "  He shouted at the top of his voice, but
his voice was terrifyingly weak, hardly audible.    He was
seized with horror.  He, too, jumped up, and as he stood he
fired a last time at a swarthy, elderly Red Army man who
was silently running straight towards him.   He saw he had
missed.  The soldier had a tensely serious, fearless face.  He
ran lightly, his feet hardly touching the ground, his brows
knitted, his cap on the back of his head, the edges of his
greatcoat tucked up.  For one moment Gregor stared at the
Approaching enemy, saw his glittering eyes and pale cheeks
overgrown with a youthful, curly little beard, saw the short,
broad legs of his boots, the little black eye of the slightly
depressed rifle barrel and above it, swinging rhythmically,
the point of the dark bayonet.   An invincible terror took
possession of him.  He tugged at the bolt of his rifle, but the
bolt would not shift: it had jammed. In despair he beat the
bolt against his knee, with no result.   But the Red Army
man was now only five paces away.  Gregor turned and fled.
Before him all the bare brown field was sprinkled with
rfieeing cossacks. Behind him he heard his pursuer breathing
heavily, heard the hollow thud of his boots.   But he could
not run any faster. He had to make a terrible effort to force
Ms feebly bending legs to move faster.   At last he reached